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is being increasingly realised that the question of choice and
handling of materials is inseparable from the study of form.
In other words, forms must be created for execution in a
particular material, and in that material alone will they
realise the full expectations of the designer.

The significance of this is not to be missed; for it fore-
shadows the death of the reach-me-down attitude towards
architectural design, which has led to the production of
elevations which could be executed in brick, stone, or stucco,
according to taste. Elevations of this type can only be
moderately successful; for, not being conceived with the
properties of any particular material in mind, they lack in
execution that special vitality which springs from perfect
suitability to material.

Character is often revealed in actual building which is
almost impossible to convey on the drawing-board, and is
frequently derived from a particular technique in the
handling of materials.

One instance occurs in the jointing of ashlar masonry, the
pattern and design of which plays a most important part in
the effect of a stone-faced building. For example, the treat-
ment of stonework with a raked-back joint produces an
impression of character quite different from that realised
with a flush jointing. A modern building in which the
former treatment is applied is the School of Hygiene and
Tropical Medicine in Gower Street, by P. Morley Horder
and V. O. Rees (Fig. 3 3). The architects have visualised their
masonry^rfaces from the outset as treated in this way.
The eflSfct produced in this case is that of a definite rect-
angulari^, of an emphasis of the block form, which is in
stricf^jinnony with the impression of the major form of
this tmil'ding. To take another case, raked-out joints are